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Foreword 

The annual meeting of the Association for Student Teaching held 
in Chicago in February, 1965, elicited such favorable comment from so 
many that the Board of Directors of AST decided to preserve the papers 
presented at the meeting so as to enable the entire membership to have 
access to these ideas. These papers, together with reports of recently 
conducted research, comprise the content of the Forty-Fourth Yearbook 
of AST. 

The theme of the annual meeting, Theoretical Bases for Professional 
Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education , was retained as the title 
of this Yearbook. This theme as well as the program of the 1965 AST 
annual meeting was the result of the cooperative effort of a committee 
from the Illinois Association for Student Teaching. The fruits of this 
collaboration are revealed in the contributions of the individuals whose 
papers and research appear here. 

In designing the annual meeting, the Board of Directors of AST 
charged the Illinois group with the responsibility of planning and or- 
ganizing a program that would (1) be different from any previous 
meeting, (2) be forward-looking in its content, and (3) inspire and 
motivate to greater achievement those who participated. 

Throughout the years, individuals involved in teacher education as 
well as others outside the field consistently agree on the value and 
importance of professional laboratory experiences, especially student 
teaching, in the preparation of teachers. Until recently, however, little 
effort has been made to identify the specific theories underlying this 
basic assumption. Furthermore, research studies designed to analyze or 
amplify these theories are relatively few. 

This Yearbook has two basic objectives: (1) the presentation of the 
theories underlying (a) specific aspects of professional laboratory experi- 
ences, (b) the supervision of these experiences, and (c) the financial 
support needed to insure the highest quality of experiences and (2) 
the reporting of (a) research related to the identification and implication 
of these basic theories and (b) implications and priorities developing 
from the studies. 

A difference of opinion and emphasis is evident throughout this 
Yearbook. This is understandable because each contributor has expressed 
his views and reported his research from the vantage point of the 
knowledge he has gleaned in that area of teacher education with which 
he has been most closely associated. Each contribution has much to 
stimulate and motivate. 

Cecilia J. Lauby, Editor 
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Part One 



Theory Related to Professional Laboratory 
Experiences in Teacher Education 
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Theory Related to Teacher Effectiveness 
as Applied to Teacher Behavior 

David G. Ryans 



Theory is a popular, almost magic word these days. Similarly we 
have only to mention the word “research” to find our status enhanced. 
Wecogmzing the unsophisticated worship of anything that smacks of 
theory or research, I am still a firm believer in both for education and, 
specifically, for teacher education. 

Personally I believe the probability is very low that useful or effec- 
tive mstructional practices are likely to emerge full-blown and solely 

•i!u “ ^ reams deliberations, regardless of the sincerity 
with which they are undertaken, or from “experience sharing” confer- 
ence sessions of teachers and teacher educators, or from casual “try 
this, try that procedures interjected into our classroom behavior. 

Rather, I suspect techniques and materials that will actually improve 
pupil learning and achieve meaningful educational objectives are more 
likely to be ones that have proceeded from a systematic sequence of 
thinking, planning, research, and evaluation. 

Just as instructional practices are most likely to be of general ap- 
plicability and usefulness when they have proceeded through a planned 
program of research and evaluation, so research (the necessary step pre- 
ceding the institution of practices) of potential applicability is more 

likely to be stimulated and engaged in when that research is “theory 
oriented. 3 



Research, in education as well as in other areas, seldom consists simply 
of fact gathering. It usually issues from a set of assumptions and or- 
ganized thinking based on inferences from earlier research findings It 
then proceeds to extrapolate and go beyond the accumulation of verifiable 
sensory-perceptual data and take into account inferences that may be 
reasonably drawn about the phenomena under consideration. Such in- 
ferences, when systematized and fitted together to form a nomoL deal 
network, constitute empirically-based theory. Theory and empiricaf re- 
search are by no means antithetical; they are complementary rather 
than opposed. This has been true throughout the history of science. 

It is true that researchers in the behavioral sciences do not agree 
upon the relative importance of theory for the conduct of research A 
few who take an extreme operational position even go so far as to 
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deny the need of any theory whatsoever. Generally speaking, theory- 
oriented research is highly regarded and often is viewed as the most 
advanced and sophisticated level of research activity. In discussing the 
orientation of research I sometimes describe half a dozen levels of re- 
search procedure (i.e. seeking answers to currently answerless questions). 

These begin with a lowest level which consists of little more than 
casual observation and data gathering and extend to a highest level 
which is characterized by selective observation and data gathering. The 
highest level is directed at the investigation of untested propositions 
which have been suggested by an organized set of (a) assumptions and 
(b) propositions that, based on available evidence, appear to have high 
probability of validity. Research at this level requires the existence of 
a theoretical framework, employing (a) rigorously defined and unam- 
biguous terms, (b) assumptions accepted as true for the purposes of 
the theory, and (c) postulates and their corollaries tentatively assumed 
to be true. From such a theoretical framework one may infer proposi- 
tions that may be expected to possess high probability of validity if (a) 
the premises (i.e., assumptions, postulates, and corollaries) of the theory 
(. ^ n d (b) the reasoning employed are valid. 

The validity of propositions suggested by a theory, and in turn, 
the theoretical structure itself are tested pragmatically against empirical 
j observations. Scientific theory stands or falls as it is confirmed or fails 

‘ J® he confirmed by factual evidence. I have described this elsewhere as 

‘‘inductive-empiricar theory; you may call it what you wish. It insists 
■ u P on definitions which are cast in operational terms insofar as possible; 

it requires certain general assumptions that seem necessary ( and appear 
to be reasonable) and general propositions that may be deduced from 
the organization and classification of prior observations; and it requires 
j; the generation of specific propositions that are consistent with the as- 

sumptions and general propositions. 

This approach then demands selective observation (observation con- 
: ducted in light of specified propositions and controlled so as to yield 

information contributing to judgments about the probable validity of the 
propositions) of the real world and testing of new propositions to esti- 
mate their validity and generality. 

Descriptions of properties and characteristics of the phenomena un- 
der consideration and of their functional relationships may be expected 
to follow, ultimately making possible the systemization or organization 
' of the descriptive principles into an integrated, coherent pattern (the 

j nomological network, to which I referred), and possibly to extension of 

| the general propositions that were introduced early in the theory-build- 

| in S- The observation phase (i.e., the empirical testing of the theory) 

1 and the revision and/or extension of principles and of the theoretical 

structure as required by further observation are part and parcel of 
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THEORY RELATED TO EFFECTIVENESS AS APPLIED TO BEHAVIOR 5 



scientific theory building. The goal of theory and also of empirical 
research is generalization; both theory and research are directed at the 
description of general principles which seem to hold for the prediction 
ot the phenomena.' 



A number of purposes are served by theory. Theory is useful to the 
researcher and the practitioner alike in that it: (a) shows how available 
information in an area is organized (i.e„ how the evidence is classified 
and interrelated); (b) seeks to predict events and relationships and 
to bring to light propositions that may describe new relationships- (c) 
is selective and directive with respect to observation, narrowing the 
range of events investigated and helping to define the facts that are 
relevant to a particular area or problem; (d) summarizes facts, going 
beyond the single observation, abstracting, and generalizing the common 
elements of classes of related facts. Good theory is important. 



I should comment that the relative “goodness” of a theory viewed 
as a testing ground for principles that describe phenomena, is independ- 
ent of the theory s correctness as an explanation of phenomena. Indeed, 
there probably are few theories about which we can ever be very cer- 
tain of their actual correctness. From the standpoint of the advance- 
ment of knowledge, whether or not a theory turns out to be a tenta- 
tively correct explanation or description of phenomena is not the test 
ot its goodness. If the theory stimulates research and thinking, if it is 
stated in terms of operational definitions, and if it permits predictions 
which may be subjected to empirical testing, those are the character- 
istic'5 that work if it is good and useful theory. This point of view obvi- 
ously is compatible with that of the person who undertakes research. 
It emphasizes the fact that the chief function of theory is not to de- 
scribe with finality how certain kinds of phenomena (such as teacher 
ehavior) operate, but rather to provide a framework for observation and 
analysis. The determination of scientific principles are dependent upon 
theory only as an instrument for guiding research. The results of re- 
search serve as the essential basis for the understanding and prediction 



SOME APPROACHES TO THEORY OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

Until recently education has paid relatively little attention to the 
theory of teacher behavior or to the theory of instruction. A number of 
us have urged more attention from time to time over the past dozen 
years. Gage* recently renewed the demand for attention to theory in 
tiie Handbook of Research on Teaching he edited. A chapter on “Para- 
digms for Research on Teaching” discussed the nature of theoretical 



2** Ga S®; “Paradigms for Research on Teaching” Handbook nf n***n„h 
on Teaching. Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1963, 9^41* * R h 



